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A FEATURE OF THE LOCAL HIT IN THE TRAGEDIES 

OF EURIPIDES 



By Samuel Eliot Bassett 
University of Vermont 



Euripides was in a peculiar sense the poet of the people. He 
took pains to make his dramas both intelligible and interesting to 
the lower strata of his audience. That his appeal to the masses was 
successful is indicated by the criticisms of Aristophanes and by numer- 
otis anecdotes (in Patin, Tragiques Grecques, I, 63 f .) . Euripides 
is likely to have caught the ear of the common people, as Aristophanes 
would have us believe, by the sensational character not only of his 
themes, but also of his conceits (Frogs, 98 f.) and his music (Frogs, 
1301 f. 1314. cf. Plut. Mor. p. 795 D). Possibly, also, the two features 
of tragedy which were regarded as especially Euripidean, the intro- 
ductory monologue and the deus ex machina, may have been used 
by the poet partly, at least, with the idea of holding the attention of 
the gallery. The "family history" of the Prologos (to yepo? rov 
8pd[iaTos, Frogs, 946 f.), which was superfluous so far as the plot and 
the cultured spectator were concerned, may have had its raison d'etre 
in the desire of the poet to refresh the minds of the common people 
in regard to the details of the myth; and the spectacular entrance of 
the divinity undoubtedly, as Decharme suggests (Euripides, Engl, 
trans, p. 271), delighted and astonished the audience. Finally, the 
happy ending may be regarded on the authority of Aristotle (Poetics, 
13, 7) as a play to the gallery. 

Each of these devices for winning the attention of the common 
people has been more or less censured as a dramatic blemish. Euripi- 
des employed one other kind of gallery play, however, for which 
not even Aristophanes blamed him. This is a broad application of 
what is known in comedy as the local hit. It is a reference to persons, 
places, events, or customs with which the audience is intimately 
connected. There are three ways in which the poet uses this feature. 
The first is the appeal to national pride by the exhibition of the infe- 
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riority of the barbarian to the Greek, for example, the gullibility of 
Thoas in the Tauric Iphigenia and of Theoklymenos in the Helena. 
The second is the reference to contemporaneous events, the most 
certain of which are mentioned by Decharme (op. cit., pp. 119 ff.). 
The third, to which the writer wishes to call attention, is the appeal 
to local pride by means of the laudatory reference to Athens. A 
brief summary of the evidence from the seventeen genuine extant 
tragedies will show to what extent this feature of the local hit was a 
part of the poet's stock-in-trade. 

The Ion is Athenian in theme and in tendency. It points out the 
divine origin of the Ionian tribe, and although the scene is laid at 
Delphi, laudatory references to Athens are numerous (8, 184, 262, 
590, 1038, 1060) . The scene of the Suppliants and of the Heracleidae 
is laid on Attic soil, and in each the greatness of the city is magnified. 
The latter play, in fact, is called by an ancient commentator a eulogy 
of Athens. In six of the remaining thirteen tragedies, the Electra, 
Hercules, Iphigenia in Tauris, Medea, Orestes, and Phoenissae, the 
local hit is clearly made. In the Electra, Orestes is commanded by 
the Dioscuri to go to Athens and stand trial on the Areiopagos, 

x/njfjioi /3ej3aia t' iarlv tK ye tou 0eois (vss. 1262 f.). 

A similar reference is found in Orestes, 1648. In Hercules, Medea, 
and Phoenissae, the hero or heroine is in the sequel, like Orestes, to 
go to Athens, there to find either respite from trouble or repose in 
death. In two of these tragedies, and likewise in the Hippolytus, 
Theseus, the legendary hero of Athens, plays a prominent r61e. In 
the Phoenissae, Teiresias has just come from Athens (852), where he 
participated in a glorious victory (855). Finally, in the Tauric 
Iphigenia (943, 960, 978), the origin of the Athenian festival of the 
Choes is explained by an incident in the adventures of Orestes, and 
in the sequel the heroine, like Oedipus, Heracles, and Medea, is to 
end her days on Attic soil (vss. 1448 ff .) . Thus in ten of the seventeen 
genuine tragedies of Euripides which have come down to us, Athens 
is in some way brought into the action. 

The lost plays, too, if judged by the slight evidence which we 
possess, did not lack the local reference. The Theseus and the 
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Erechtheus, even more than the Ion, must have appealed to Athenian 
pride (cf. Lycurgus, Contra Leocrates, 100 and Eur., Frg. 362, 5, 
Nauck), and in the Hypsipyle, if Professor von Wilamowitz is right 
in his apparently certain conjecture (Oxyrhynchus Pap. VI, p. 28), 
the origin of the Euneidae at Athens was explained in the ®eo\oyia 
by the command of Dionysus to Hypsipyle's son, Euneos, to go to 
Athens. A similar command of the deus ex machina is parodied by 
Euboulus in a fragment (Kock, II, 167, assigned by Nauck [Frg. 225] 
to the Antiope of Euripides) in which Amphion is ordered icXeivfc 
'AOijvas eicirepav. 

There remain seven tragedies, Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, 
Hecuba, Helena, Iphigenia in Aulide, and Troadae, the theme and 
action of which have no connection with Athens. But even in three 
of these the poet does not forget his city. The praises of Alcestis 
(452) are to be sung Xnrdpauri t ev o\/3mm? ' KOdvcus. The 
Trojan women had rather go as captives rdv k\uv&v ©jjo-ew? evSai- 
fiova xdipav (Troad. 208 f., cf. 218 f. t&v lepav ®rjaem<i £a0eav 
X&pav, in the antistrophe) than to any other city in the world. Like- 
wise in the Hecuba (466 ff.) the chorus wonder if it will be their lot 
to dwell in the city of Pallas and broider the peplos of Athena. The 
Rhesus, too, shows the influence of Euripides in this respect (941-46). 

We find, therefore, that there is some laudatory reference to Athens 
in all but four of the seventeen genuine tragedies which we possess. 
These four exceptions are Andromache, Bacchae, Iphigenia in Aulide, 
and Helena. Of these the Andromache was performed elsewhere 
than at Athens, and the Bacchae and the Iphigenia in Aulide were 
written, or at least finished, in Macedonia. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find no eulogy of Athens in these three. This leaves but one 
tragedy, the Helena, which is in many respects extraordinary, in 
which there is either no reference to Athens or else no reason to explain 
its absence. It seems a fair inference, therefore, that among the 
many devices which Euripides employed for gaining and holding 
the attention of the great mass of his audience, the local reference 
must be included. This does not prevent us from concluding also 
that Euripides, the recluse, was, in spite of the innuendo of Aris- 
tophanes, one of the most patriotic of poets. 



